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A Word from the Editor 


“School days, school days, 
Dear old golden-rule days.” 


School days are back again, and I am quite sure that our 
happy band of Wee Wisdom readers are ready and eager for 
them. 

School days bring more problems than those you find in 
arithmetic lessons. Some of you will be entering strange 
schools. Entering a new school is one of the problems not 
found in the arithmetic. You may find it difficult to adjust 
yourselves to the methods of the new school, to its strange 
rooms, strange teachers, and strange playmates. If so, read 
“Barbara’s Fairy Godmothers.” 

A new serial begins in this issue, “Anne’s Adventures in 
Friendliness.” Anne will show you how to go “more than 
halfway” in making friends. 

Are you ever bothered by the two fears: the fear of some- 
thing and the fear, that some one will find out that you are 
afraid? Jason was more afraid of the storm than he was 
of having his mother find out that he was afraid, so he told 
her about his fear and she helped him to know that the spirit 
of courage in him was greater than his fear. 
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"Sep e m er 
By Sade Haseltine 


Grandfather says his teacher rang 

A big hand bell, and that it sang 

A song that went a bit this way: 

‘‘Come on—it’s time—to stop—your play— 
And learn—to read—and write—and spell— 
And ev—’ry cap—itol—to tell.”’ 


Our school bell has a trilling tune 

And from September until June 

It sings in such a happy way: 

‘“*Tt’s fun to wo—r-r-r-k as well as 
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Chapter I 


Anne Donaldson had lived in a 
great many places. Her father was 
an engineer and seldom stayed in 
one place longer than a year. From 
the time she was eight years old, 
Anne had gone with him on all of 
his journeys. She had accompanied 
him to Morocco, to Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, to Japan, and to Mexico, to 
say nothing of the outlying districts 
in our own country. But Anne had 
never lived in a large American 
city. Though she knew all varie- 
ties of frontier life, she was quite 
unaccustomed to the ways of a mod- 
ern city. Mr. Donaldson had been 
chosen to supervise the erection of 
a large building in the city. He 
prepared to move once more. 

“‘You’ll not like it,’’ Anne’s 
cousin Doris wrote to her, when she 
heard that they were going to the 
city. ‘‘You’ve lived in romantic 
places, and had many adventures. 
The city isn’t like that. It’s just 
dull and grubby, and vou will have 
to live with a crowd of people that 
seem all alike. Nothing interesting 
ever happens there. I’m sorry you 
have to go.”’ 

Anne read the letter to her father 
and pondered it a moment. 

‘*Of course I know it will not be 


like those places across the sea,’’ she 
said, ‘‘but I’m almost sure that 
something interesting will happen 
in the city.”’ 

‘*Tt will,’’ said Father, ‘‘to vou.”’ 


It was late spring, and rather a 
hot day, when Anne and her father 
came to their new home in the city. 
Mr. Donaldson had taken a smal] 
apartment in a new apartment 
house that was only.a half mile 
from the scene of his work. 

An acquaintance had told Mr. 
Donaldson, doubtfully, that the 
apartment house was not in a very 
select neighborhood. He was afraid — 
that Anne would meet some queer 
children in the school that she 
would have to attend. Mr. Donald- 
son only laughed. The house was 
new and clean and convenient, and 
as for the queer children: 

“They won’t hurt Anne. She’s 
used to mixing with all kinds,’’ he 
said. 

So there they stood that hot af- 
ternoon in the small apartment, F'a- 
ther, Anne, and Prossy, who had 
been Anne’s nurse and was now 
general caretaker for the little fam- 
ily. 

‘‘T must run along and look over 
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the job,’’ said Father. ‘‘Hope 
you'll get along all right, Puss. 
Don’t make new friends too fast un- 
til I have a chance to look the neigh- 
bors over a bit.”’ 

‘‘T may make one today, mayn’t 
I, Father?’’ asked Anne. 

‘Well, yes, I think we might ven- 
ture on one,’’ said Father, and he 
was off. 

Anne inspected the new home 
with joy, then helped Prossy put 
away the clothes. After that Prossy 
took the market basket and went 
downstairs to the grocery next door, 
and Anne was left to herself. 

‘“‘Neighbors!’’ said Anne looking 
down the long corridor after Prossy 
had disappeared. ‘‘Every one of 
those doors means a neighbor, and 
there are more neighbors on the 
floors up above and down below. 
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Oh, it’s going to be fun in the city, 
I’m sure.’’ 

She looked out of each window 
and then went out on the little iron- 
railed baleony that must do for a 
porch. There were neighboring 
balconies on each side of her, as well 
as above and below. The right-hand 
one was so close that Anne could al- 
most reach it. Clamped fast to the 
iron railing was a flower box, fairly 
spilling over with scarlet geraniums 
and ivy. Anne put her head over 
her own railing to sniff at the gera- 
niums. She thrilled when she saw 
the door opening, but jumped back 
when a voice said crossly: 

‘‘Don’t you dare touch those 
flowers!’’ 

‘“‘T wouldn’t,’’ said Anne, draw- 
ing back still farther. 

‘*Mind you don’t, or it won’t be 


Anne put her head over her 
own railing to sniff at the 
geraniums. 
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good for you,”’ said the woman, be- 
ginning to shut the door again. 

“T never hurt flowers,’’ said 
Anne. Then more loudly to the last 
little unclosed slit of the door, ‘‘I’m 
going to have a flower box myself.”’ 

But the latch clicked, and the 
door did not open again. Anne 
looked around and up and down, 
but no other neighbors appeared, 
so she went back into the apart- 
ment. She unpacked some of her 
own books from the box that had 
been sent before the family had ar- 
rived, and was waiting on the floor. 
But, though books are delightful, 
how could one read with all the 
neighborhood waiting to be ex- 
plored? When Prossy returned 
with the groceries, Anne seized her 
hat and said: 

‘I’m going for a little walk.”’ 

‘‘Just around the block, Anne,’’ 
said Prossy. ‘‘This place is so big 
and the streets are so full of cars 
and people and there is so much 
noise and confusion, that I don’t 
like to have you out of my sight.’’ 

‘**Just around the block,’’ agreed 
Anne. ‘‘Oh, I know I’m going to 
love the city.”’ 

**That’s no news,’’ said Prossy. 
‘*You loved that hot, dry place in 
Mexico and that cluttery street in 
Japan and that lonesome, forsaken 
mountain side where your pa put 
up that big bridge in Wyoming. 
It’s to be expected you’ll like the 
city. You’d like it even if it were 
twice as bad. Go along. You’rea 
blessed child, and nothing’s going 
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He carried them in his arms to the door 
across the street. 


to hurt you here in the big city.”’ 

‘‘Of course not. Isn’t God with 
me all the time?”’ 

Anne ran down the two flights of 
steps almost as if she were flying. 
Right across from the apartment 
house was a market. A flower stall 
out in front of it was ablaze with 
color. Anne thought of the flower 
box she meant to ask her father to 
get for her, and decided to go across 
and pick out her flowers. Her own 
little purse was in her pocket. Un- 
used as Anne was to the city, she 
saw that she must look out for the 
ears and trucks hurtling along the 
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street. She waited until she thought 
there was a clear space, and then 
started to dart across the street. A 
hand on her shoulder stopped her, 
and a gruff voice said: 

‘*Now, now, little girl! You can’t 
do that, you know.”’ 

Anne looked up into the face of 
a big policeman. 

‘‘Oh,”’ cried Anne, ‘‘did I do 
something wrong? I didn’t mean 
to. Please excuse me. We just 
moved to the city today.”’ 

**T thought you weren’t one of the 
young ones around here,’’ said the 
policeman in more kindly tones. 
‘‘But don’t you see those lights? 
Don’t you know you’re not allowed 
to cross the street here?’’ 

Anne blinked up at the lights on 
the corner, and looked at the police- 
man in uncertainty. 

“Ts it truly against the rules to 
cross the street ? How does one ever 
get to the other side? I wanted to 
buy some of those flowers.”’ 

The policeman was smiling now. 

‘*Well, well, well!’’ he said. ‘‘So 
you wanted to get on the other side. 
I’ll take you across and show you 
how. You listen to Mike O’Neil 
and remember to do as I tell you, 
and you won’t be getting bumped 
by one of these heavy trucks some 
fine day.”’ 

He took Anne’s hand, and walked 
with her to the corner where the 
lights winked red and green. 

‘‘Now, mind you, wait until it’s 
the green eye looking at you. Then 
go across straight and quick. And 
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you never cross anywhere but 
where there’s a light to tell you 
when. See, it’s the red eye now, 
and that means stop right here. 
There, the green light is on, now 
come along.”’ 

They skipped over the crossing 
agilely. 

“‘Oh, thank you! Thank you!”’ 
said Anne. ‘‘I’l]l always remember. 
Don’t you want to come and look 
at the flowers too, now that you’re 
here ?”’ 

‘*Why, I don’t mind at all,’’ said 
Mr. O’Neil, and he walked along to 
the flower stall. 

‘*T was friends with a policeman 
in Japan,’ said Anne sociably. ‘‘ He 
wasn’t half so big as you, but he 
was just as nice.”’ 

‘*Oh, is it nice I am, little lady ?”’ 

‘“Yes, and I’m glad you’re near 
our house. I live in that great big 
house across the way.’’ 

‘“‘T’ll be keeping watch over it, 
and will never let any burglars get 

‘*We had a burglar once in Mex- 
ico, but he didn’t hurt any one. He 
was just a poor, hungry man. My 
daddy gave him something to eat, 
and then next day gave him a job, 
so he wasn’t a burglar any more.”’ 

The policeman helped Anne pick 
out three fine plants. Then he car- 
ried them in his arms to the door 
across the street. Anne picked off 
a pink geranium blossom to pin on 
his coat. 

‘‘Good-by, and thank you. 
see you tomorrow,”’ she said. 
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She carried her plants upstairs. 


From the stairway she saw a girl 


standing at an open door, smiling 


at her. Anne smiled back. 


“That will likely be another 
friend,’’ she reflected, ‘‘but I must 
wait until tomorrow. Father said 


only one today, and Mr. O’Neil is 


today’s friend.”’ 


She went through the flat and 


house in which I am living.”’ 


She ran round to the door with 


the plant. 


‘““Thank you,’’ said the woman. 


‘*Tt’s the prettiest plant I’ve ever 


had. And—and you’re a good 
child.’’ 


‘“*T can’t stop to talk today,”’ said 


Anne, ‘‘but I think we’ll be friends 


earried her plants out to the bal- 


cony where they could have 
sunshine and air. 

‘*These two,’’ she said, ‘* 
keep for my box. This one is 
for my neighbor on the right. 
She hasn’t one petunia, and 
this is such a lovely one.”’ 

Anne went back and found 
one of her father’s golf clubs. 
Reaching across, she knocked 
on the edge of the railing. The 
door opened at the first sound. 
The woman rushed out frown- 
ing. 

**T’ve brought you a plant,”’ 
said Anne. you likeit? I 
think these ruffly flowers are 
sweet, and it’s just full of buds. 
How shall I get it to you? We 
can’t quite reach across.”’ 

‘“Why—why—why—--”’ said 
the woman. She appeared to 
be stammering, and her face 
was puckered up  queerly. 
‘*You might go to my door. It’s 
the first one to the right of 
yours.’’ 

‘“Why, to be sure,’’ laughed 
Anne. ‘‘You see, I’m not used 
to neighbors in the same 


tomorrow.”’ 


(To be continued) 


“Thank you,” said the woman. 
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How Happiness Came to Jason 


By GuaDys M. GEARHART 


Jason stood in front of the humble 
cottage that was his home, and looked 
at the dark clouds overhead. At short 
intervals heavy thunder rolled above the 
mountain peaks about him. The wind 
lapped into foamy waves the waters of 
the lake, only a few rods in front of his 
home. He knew that presently a ter- 
rific wind-driven storm would break 
upon them. 

Jason held a bit of white paper in his 
hands. The messenger who had brought 
the paper had disappeared in the woods, 
and Jason had not thought to notice 
which way he had gone. 

“It will be a hard storm.” Jason 
spoke to his mother, who stood in the 
doorway. 

“But your grandfather has sent for 
you,” his mother reminded him. “The 
message says that you are to come at 
once.” 

“Surely,” the boy objected, “Grand- 
father would not expect me to come 
through the storm. It will be time 
enough when the storm is over.” 

“The storm may last far into the 
night,” his mother warned. 

Jason’s grandfather lived on the op- 
posite side of the mountain, a good 
hour’s journey, even by the shortest way 
through the narrow pass. The grandfa- 
ther was far richer than any one else 
in all those mountains. He owned many 
acres of land and many sheep and many 
cattle. His home on the shore of a lake 
—which was three times as large as the 
lake by which Jason lived—was a real 
castle, built hundreds of years before. 

Jason’s grandfather had four sons. 
Jason’s father was the eldest of the four, 
and he was the poorest. Jason often 
wished that his father had money for 
him to spend, that he might obtain an 


education. But there was no money, 
and every day Jason was compelled to 
stay at home and tend the sheep. 

As Jason stood there watching the ap- 
proaching storm, his father came up. 

“What do you suppose Grandfather 
wants?” Jason asked, and handed his 
father the message. 

“I’m sure it is not much he wants,” 
Jason’s father made reply. “It can wait. 
The storm will be hard. You can go 
after it has passed over.” And he went 
into the house. 

But Jason’s mother came out of the 
doorway and stood beside her son. 

“Why do you not want to go now?” 
she asked softly. 

“Because of the storm, Mother.” 
Jason looked down as he spoke, and 
shuddered as thunder clapped above 
their heads. 

“Fie!” Although the mother looked 
at her son anxiously, she laughed. “The 
storm will not harm you if you are not 
afraid. Are you afraid?” She hope- 
fully waited for her son’s answer. She 
wanted him to be brave. 

For a minute Jason did not reply. In 
his heart a hurt began to mingle with 
the fear that had been there ever since 
he had received the message. He was 
afraid; he could not deny this to himself. 
When had he not shuddered and run to 
hide in a darkened room of the cottage 
at the first peal of thunder? It was 
only this summer that he had dared to 
stay outside as long as this, watching the 
storm. He could not go to his grand- 
father now, he told himself. He did not 
want to be a coward. But he felt that 
he was one, and that was what caused 
the hurt in his heart. 

He recalled his mother’s words, and 
turned to speak to her. 
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“Mother, you said that if I were not 
afraid the storm would not harm me. 
Are you sure?” 

“I am sure,” his mother answered. 

“But—I am afraid, Mother. How— 
how can I forget my fear?” 

“By going forth into the storm, my 
son. Once you have started, your fears 
will begin to vanish.” 

Without another word she hastened 
inside, and was back almost immedi- 
ately, with a waterproof cloak which 
she threw about Jason’s head and shoul- 
ders. 

“Go now, and conquer your fears.” 

With his mother’s stout words ring- 
ing in his ears, Jason started forth. But 
even before he had gone beyond sight 


“Why do you not want to go now?” she 
asked softly. 
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of his home the thunder clapped in deaf- 
ening roars about his head, and the 
lightning flashed almost continually. 

Jason stopped. The rain came. His 
fears rose higher. He turned his back 
to the storm. A moment later he started 
to run toward home. 

Then he stopped. Above the crash of 
thunder and the roar of wind, even 
though he could not see her because of 
the darkened sky and the downpour of 
rain, he heard his mother’s voice, sing- 
ing. He knew she was singing because 
of happiness; he knew she was happy 
because she believed that he had con- 
quered fear, and he suddenly remem- 
bered that all his life she had tried to 
teach him to be brave. For a moment 
he stood wavering, snatches of the song 
coming to his ears. 

“If I don’t go now, I’ll always be a 
—coward,” he panted. A quick gust 
of wind seemed to tear his words from 
his lips and carry them across the lake. 
“T must—be brave—this time.” 

Resolutely he once again turned his 
face toward the mountain. The action 
made him feel stronger—gave him 
courage. He began to run again, this 
time away from the cottage and into 
the storm. 

At times he was compelled to stop and 
seek shelter behind a rock, because the 
wind blew his breath away; but now the 
desire to turn back was not so strong. 
He remembered that his mother was 
singing because he was brave, and he 
was determined that he would not be a 
coward. 

On he went, running sometimes, wait- 
ing sometimes for a dash of wind and 
rain to pass by; then on again. He could 
not miss his way, even though he could 
not see far about him; the pass was nar- 
row, and there was no other path lead- 
ing from it. 

Once, when Jason paused to rest a mo- 
ment, a strange feeling come over him. 
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He laughed very softly to himself. 

“Mother was right,” he whispered. 
“My fears are vanishing. Why, no!” 
he added, and laughed again, louder this 
time. “They are not only vanishing— 
they are gone.” 

He hurried on, and now a light streak 
was beginning to break along the sky 
line in front of him. Soon he could see 
all about him. The dark storm clouds 
had passed. There, but a short distance 
before him, Jason could see water. He 
ran ahead a few steps. Yes, there was 
his grandfather’s castle, and now the 
sun was stealing out from behind the 
clouds. 

A joyousness thrilled Jason. What 
did it matter if, as his father had said, 
his grandfather did not want much? He 
rejoiced that he had come, for he knew 
that having overcome fear once, he could 
overcome it again. He was no longer a 
coward! 

Suddenly it began once more to rain; 
but the sun was shining brightly, and 
before his eyes Jason saw a rainbow 
forming. The end of it seemed to fall 
just in front of his grandfather’s castle. 

“T wish I’d find a pot of gold there at 
the end,” Jason said to himself, as he 
went on. But of course he did not ex- 
pect to find gold. He thought of the 
rainbow pot only because he was so 
happy. And, thinking of what he had 
gained, he knew he would not exchange 
the happiness in his heart for gold. 

Such were his thoughts as he reached 
the garden of the castle. The rainbow 
had disappeared, and Jason saw his 
grandfather being carried out by serv- 
ants and seated in a chair at the place 
where the end of the rainbow had 
seemed to be. 

Then—Jason gazed unbelievingly, as 
he greeted his grandfather, for there, 
right beside his grandfather’s chair, 
was a huge pot, and it was filled with 

(Please turn to page 21) 
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Parbara’s Fairy Godmothers 


By MABEL RUGGLES COBB 


“T’ve come from the Hardscrabble 
School up in Weathersville, and I’m in 
the Fifth Grade in arithmetic, Sixth in 
history and geography, Seventh in Eng- 
lish, and Eighth in reading,’ Barbara 
Comstock’s clear, steady voice answered 
in response to Miss Stacey’s question. 

Something between a murmur and a 
laugh swept the class. Barbara heard 
it, and her sensitive face 
flushed with resentment. 
What had she said that was 
funny? Were these children 
so rude and so cruel as to 
laugh at her clothes—at her? 

Miss Stacey looked puz- 
zled. 

“We grade on a different 
basis in this school,” she said 
kindly. “Perhaps I’d better 
talk with Mr. Puffer before 
I assign your work.” She 
arose and faced the class. 

“Children, I’m going to the 
office. You may talk during 
my absence, but please keep 
your seats. Sit here, Bar- 
bara, until I come back.” 

Barbara sat down in the 
seat indicated. It was a re- 
lief to turn her back upon 
thirty pairs of staring eyes, 
eyes that seemed to see noth- 
ing but the dress which kind 
Mrs. Dorrit (who sewed to 


upon her shoulder. She turned pettishly 
to face a plain-featured, dark-haired 
girl with laughing eyes. 

“T guess you’re going to be too smart 
for us in this room,” the girl said. 

Barbara stared at her. 

“Guess you don’t really think so,” she 
said ungraciously, and turned back. Let 
them make fun of her if they wished, 
she thought sullenly. <A 
homesick longing for the 
great hills of Weathersville, 
seized her, a longing for the 
quiet country, for the girls 
and the boys whom she had 
known all her life, who had 
accepted her for what she 
was, and not for what she 
appeared to be. 

Buzzings, whisperings, 
low - voiced conversation 
_ flowed on about her; she lis- 
tened uncaring. 

“Suppose we’ll get a holi- 
day out of it?” one asked. 

“Surely, if the governor is 
going to be here.” 

“Betty, are you going to 
have the governor at your 
house?” 

The seat back of Barbara 
jarred with the vehemence 
of a nodding head. So the 
girl who had spoken to her 
was named Betty, and the 


cover rather than to fit) had “/’ve come from Hard- governor visited her folks. 


made for her, the long black 
stockings darned at the knees, and her 
rusty shoes. 

“Probably they’re all talking about 
me and making fun of me,” Barbara 
thought as a buzz of conversation arose 
behind her, Suddenly she felt a touch 


scrabble School.” 


“There’s going to be a 
parade, and we’ve got to be in it.” 
“Aw-w-w! I won’t bein it!” Fifteen 
boys made a chorus of this response. 
“You’ve got to, or you'll be sent to 
Mr. Puffer. All the school children have 
to be in the parade, and they want some- 
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was going to have a chance 
to tell the others that her 
mother was working in the 
mill until she could find 
something else to do. That 
was nobody’s business but 
her mother’s and her own. 

Barbara’s books were on 
her desk when she returned. 
Janet Brown showed her 


the day’s assignments. Bar- 
bara flopped the leaves over 
scornfully, and then gave 


her attention to the prob- 


“I guess you’re going to be too smart for us in this room,” 
the girl said. 


thing special from each room. Miss 
Kehoe’s going to boss everything.” 

“She’ll boss all right. Sh-h! Here 
comes Miss Stacey.” 

Barbara paid little attention to the 
comments and exclamations. She could 
think only of herself. Her dress was 
too long. Her hair was not cut or 
combed like the other girls wore their 
hair. Socks surely could not cost much, 
she reasoned, not teeny, short ones. 

“You are to stay here for the pres- 
ent, Barbara,” said Miss Stacey as she 
came into the room. “It is hard, I know, 
to come into a strange school, but we’ll 
all try to be helpful. Betty, will you 
please take Barbara to the office, for 
registration?” 

The two girls walked silently down 
the corridor. Betty cleared her throat 
once or twice as if about to speak, but 
Barbara did not encourage her. So firmly 
fixed in her mind was the thought that 
she was disliked that no one could have 
convinced her that she was making her 
own barriers. She paused at the office 
door. 

“Thank you,” she said unsmilingly. 
“TI can find my way back.” She turned 
abruptly and went in. Nobody was go- 
ing to find out things about her; nobody 


lems that were being 
worked on the board by 
members of division A. 

Suddenly a businesslike young woman 
bustled into the room. 

“My dear,” she said in a low tone to 
Miss Stacey—a tone which was per- 
fectly audible to Barbara, seated di- 
rectly in front of the desk—“have you 
heard about the seventeenth? Just 
think of the work! And I’ve been fool- 
ish enough to say I’ll take charge of 
the special features.” 

“You may take the next group of ex- 
amples,” Miss Stacey directed the class. 
She then turned to the newcomer. “T’ll 
help you all I can, Miss Kehoe,” she 
promised. 

“These children are a bit large for 
the thing I have in mind,” said Miss 
Kehoe, “but I think we can manage. We 
did this in Beverly last year. We had 
a darling Cinderella who rode in a gor- 
geously decorated Shetland pony basket 
cart—you know the kind I mean—and 
she was drawn by four gray mice—boys 
dressed as mice. My dear, they were 
the cutest things you ever saw in your 
life! The suits of the costumes were 


made of gray sateen; the mice faces 
were paper with whiskers, and there 
were long curving tails to complete the 
Miss Kehoe. gestured ex- 
“IT want four short boys, 


costumes.” 
pressively. 
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and I want a tiny, doll-like creature for 
Cinderella. Now who will do?” and she 
looked over the room. 

Barbara was listening, but with the 
listlessness of the unconcerned. Miss 
Kehoe’s voice held a carrying quality, 
and no one within ten feet of her could 
help hearing. 

“No,” she said shortly, in response to 
a murmur from Miss Stacey. “That 
child’s in everything. I don’t say it’s 
because of her people, but I do think 
somebody else should have a chance. She 
isn’t the type, anyway. I want golden 
hair, blue eyes. What about this girl, 
this one right in front of you? She’s 
new, isn’t she?” i 

Suddenly uncomfortable, though she 
could not have told why, Barbara seized 
her pencil and copied down an example. 
If she worked hard, maybe she would 
not hear. But Miss Kehoe’s abrupt, 
“Nonsense! What girl doesn’t like to 


She saw the mice. She saw a girl—a girl 
who looked like herself. 


ETHEL'R- CLINE 
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be dolled up! We can fix her. She'll be 
beautiful!” came clearly to her ears. 
They could not be talking about her. 
Up in Weathersville she was called 
“Tow-head,” and as for blue eyes, they 
were very common. But her imagination 
took hold of the picture created by Miss 
Kehoe, and her pencil fell from her fin- 
gers as she daydreamed. She saw the 
mice. They were cunning. She saw a 
girl—a girl who looked like herself, only 
this girl was a perfectly beautiful crea- 
ture—she saw an admiring crowd, she 
saw a smile upon the governor’s lips; 
she saw a woman with proud eyes. The 
dream ended abruptly and glory fell 
away from her as she looked down upon 
her homely dress, her dingy shoes. She 
was just plain Barbara Comstock, to 
whom wonderful things did not, could 
not happen. The teachers were not talk- 
ing about her; and, even if Miss Kehoe 
did want her, the class would not like 
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it; the class would want somebody else. 

Miss Stacey worked hurriedly with 
division A, after Miss Kehoe’s depar- 
ture. Thankful that she had not been 
called upon, Barbara opened her history 
as the bell rang for the second period. 
History up in Weathersville was a matter 
of remembering dates and uninteresting 
facts, but before five minutes had passed 
Barbara was aware that to Miss Stacey 
history was romance, adventure. As 
she listened to the discussion of the mov- 
ing picture, “Columbus,” which had 
been shown the day before in assembly 
hall, she forgot herself and the conver- 
sation she had overheard. Her cheeks 
grew pink and her eyes shone; she had 
not seen the picture, but she was re- 
minded—did she dare speak? Would 
any one care about what she had to tell? 

“Too bad you missed this, Barbara,” 
said Miss Stacey. 

Barbara smiled back at her. “I know 
a poem about Columbus,” she said 
breathlessly, her cheeks growing still 
pinker as she heard her own voice. “It 
makes me see him just as you saw him 
in the pictures.” 

A hand waved 
past her ear, and 
Betty spoke. 
“Mayn’t she say it 
to us, Miss Stacey ?” 

“*Ye-es,’’ was 
breathed through 
the room. 

“The ‘Sail on!’ 
poem?” questioned 
Miss Stacey. “Oh, 
we'd love to hear 

Barbara darted 
from her seat. An- 
other second and 
she was standing by <Q 
Miss Stacey’s desk — 
bravely facing the 
waiting ¢lass, 
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“ ‘Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the gates of Hercules; 
Before him not the ghost of shores; 
Before him only shoreless seas.’ ” 


Her heart beat tumultuously as she 
began, but after the first few lines the 
haze before her eyes faded. She was 
conscious of stillness in the room; she 
knew that she had the attention of every 
pupil. “Why, they do like it!’ flashed 
into her mind, as she swept into the 
second stanza. 

“Sa-ay! That was great!” “Um-m!” 
sounded through the room as she took 
her seat at the conclusion of the poem. 
Miss Stacey smiled down upon her. 

“Thank you, Barbara. That’s a won- 
derful poem, and you said it beautifully. 
Where did you learn it?” she asked. 

“My mother read it aloud to me, and 
I liked it; and then I read it to myself 
and I studied it—and then I knew it,” 
said Barbara with a rush of words. “It 
—it sang itself into my mind,” she 
added gravely. 

Miss Stacey smiled again. 
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“If arithmetic sings itself into your 
mind like that, I’m afraid we’ll lose you, 
Barbara.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t,” said Barbara 
promptly. “It growls itself in.” 

Laughter swept over the class, the 
sound of which suddenly recalled Bar- 
bara to herself, to her surroundings, to 
her first resentment of the morning. The 
happy light left her eyes, the pink faded 
from her cheeks. Making fun of her 
again! She turned in her seat, an angry 
expression on her face. But she was 
suddenly ashamed; for what did she 
see? Amusement, yes, on every face, 
but with it was blended admiration, and 
in the thirty pairs of eyes she read lik- 
ing, friendliness. The corners of her 
mouth quivered, and then she smiled a 
smile that was nothing more nor less 
than a broad grin. 

Recess came; the children filed out of 
the room and down the stairs to the 
playground. Barbara’s first impulse was 
to stand aside from the group of girls 
who were eagerly talking and laughing 
together; but Betty and Janet ran to 
her side. 

“Come with us,” Janet urged. “You 
must get acquainted.” 

“My! you’re terribly bright, aren’t 
you?” Betty exclaimed. “You’re what 
my mother would call an ‘unusual child.’ 
It’s a great compliment to be an ‘un- 
usual child,’” and taking Barbara’s 
hand Betty led her over to the group. 

“T heard Miss Kehoe picking you out 
for the parade,” said Bernice Brown in 
her soft little voice. 

“Me! She wasn’t talking about me!” 
exclaimed Barbara, from whose mind 
the picture of Cinderella, mice, gover- 
nor, and parade had completely disap- 
peared. 

“Oh, yes, she was,” said Betty. “She 
was talking about me, too,” she added 
importantly. 

“What did she say?” came in a chorus. 
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“Oh, that I’d had too much attention 
paid to me, and it had made me stuck 
up and conceited.” 

“Betty! She didn’t!” 

“Well, not quite those words, but 
that’s what she meant; and maybe she’s 
right.” 

Barbara stared as Betty and the girls 
burst into laughter. If she had been in 
Betty’s place and had overheard Miss 
Kehoe, would she have been able to take 
it as a joke? She knew that she would 
not. But how wonderful it was to be 
able to laugh at oneself and not to take 
too seriously every single little thing 
that was said. 

“You'll be a lovely Cinderella, Bar- 
bara.” Betty tucked a finger into a 
little curl near Barbara’s ear. ‘“‘Won’t 
the boys be comical in those suits? And 
won’t they have a great time playing 
they are mice? Now what'll you wear?” 

“T couldn’t be Cinderella,”’ stammered 
Barbara, miserable again as she remem- 
bered her clothes. “I—I couldn’t dress 
up. I—I haven’t the clothes.” 

“Pooh! Who has?” questioned Betty 
carelessly. “We always beg and borrow 
when we dress up. Girls, I know what 
let’s do. Let’s pretend we’re Barbara’s 
fairy godmothers, and we’ll fix her up. 
She doesn’t know people here, so she 
can’t very well borrow. Won’t that be 
fun? It'll be just like dressing a doll. 
We can ask Miss Kehoe about it, but I 
know she’ll let us do it; it’ll save her 
lots of work. Mother’ll love to help.” 

“TI have a beautiful pink sunshade,” 
said Bernice. 

“Cinderella didn’t have a sunshade!” 
exclaimed the chorus. 

“Well, if the sun had shone in her eyes 
I guess she’d have wanted one, and used 
it too,” said Betty. “Bring it down, and 
we'll see. Oh, there’s the bell!” 

There was so much to tell Mother that 
it seemed as if the morning session would 


(Please turn to page 23) 
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Peeps at Other Lands 


Carts 
By CAROLINE MABRY 


This month the children of other 
countries invite you to take rides with 
them in their carts. First of all, an 
Italian cart will stop for you. These 
carts are so gay and so pretty that 
when you ride in them you feel that you 
are a part of a parade. 


A donkey draws the Italian cart. 


The Italian cart is drawn by a donkey, 
in harness of red-braided cord and 
leather. Gay tassels hang from his head 
and wild flowers are stuck under the 
band behind his ears. The cart itself, 
which is painted blue, is no less jolly 
than the donkey, and the umbrella rivals 
any umbrella you ever saw. It is fas- 
tened to one side of the cart, and is 
folded back as you climb into the cart. 
The umbrella is shaped like a water- 
melon, and when it is spread over you 
to keep out the sun you find pictures of 
roses painted on the top. These um- 
brellas, like the Italian countryside, are 
beautiful. 

When the cart is in motion, it rocks 
back and forth on its two wheels. It 
carries you past gray-green olive trees 
and gardens filled with flowers. You go 
through narrow streets where children 
play, and you wait for the herds of 
goats to pass. The goats are driven to 
the doorways of the customers and 
milked there. The pretty, dark-eyed 
Italian children greet you with flowers 
as you pass along the way. — 


In Switzerland you will ride in an 
open carriage. These carriages have 
little seats in front, to make room for 
as many .passengers as possible. Your 
carriage will not remain open long, for 
there are frequent showers in the Swiss 
mountains. The showers do not last 
long and the sun soon comes out, bring- 
ing rainbows. When the rain begins, the 
Swiss driver climbs down from his high 
seat and raises the top of the carriage, 
and you are covered as if by a large 
umbrella. Then he spreads a rubber 
lap robe over your knees, and you ride 
along in the rain, as snug and dry as 
can be. You have been climbing a moun- 
tain road, and as soon as the rain is 
over the driver rests his horses, for 
the Swiss are very kind to their animals. 
He climbs down and walks beside his 
horses. You want to help too, so you 
climb out and walk beside the driver. 

You are rewarded by the sight of 
waterfalls tumbling down the mountain 
into fields of flowers. You see Swiss 
houses with broad eaves, under which 
mottoes are painted. Wood is piled 


In Norway one rides in a cariole. 


neatly under the steps, ready to be used 
in winter. You see mountain peaks cov- 
ered with snow, and when the horses are 
rested and you are tired, you again 
climb into the carriage. 

When you go to Norway, you ride 
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in a cariole. More than one cariole will 
be needed if there are many in your 
party, because each cariole holds only 
two persons. It is a high, two-wheeled 
cart, which sways back and forth as it 
carries you through a green valley 
framed in mountains. Bright red 
wooden houses dot the valley. They 
are the homes of farmers, who are now 
cutting hay. The hay is so heavy with 
dew and recent rain that they must dry 
it before they store it for winter use. 
To dry the hay they toss it across 
wooden racks that look like rail fences. 

The end of the valley brings you to 
a fjord, which is a long, deep arm of 
the sea between the mountains. The 
cariole turns on its high wheels, and 
stops. You balance yourself on one of 
the wheels and leap to the ground, not 
forgetting to pat the horse that has car- 
ried you so faithfully. The horses of 
Norway are sure-footed, for they have 
to travel steep, rocky paths. 

Next you are whisked to Ireland, 
where you ride in the funniest cart of 
all. The Irish people are full of laugh- 
ter, and you cannot help laughing with 
them when you ride in their jaunting 
cars. These cars have the seats outside 
instead of inside. There is a story that 


The Irish driver tells fairy stories. 


the first Irish cart was shipped from 
England in sections, and that the Irish- 
man who put it together got it wrong 
side to or inside out, or something of 
the kind. Anyway, he hung the seats 
on the outside, and jaunting cars have 
been built like that ever since. 
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Two people may sit in each seat of a 
jaunting car if they are careful. They 
have to hang on by the back of the 
seat; if they do not they may topple 
out into the road. There is a little shelf 
for their feet, and the jaunting car is 
well named, for it jiggles back and forth 


Japanese men pull the jinrikishas 


as it goes. It passes white plaster houses 
with roses about the doors. It passes 
peat bogs, where farmers are cutting 
the black earth into bricks, to dry for 
winter fuel. It rattles past fields where 
spotted cows are grazing. And all the 
time the driver tells stories of Irish 
fairies and their merry pranks. 

But the children of Japan, in bright- 
flowered kimonos, are calling you to 
come and ride in a jinrikisha. The 
jinrikisha looks like an armchair set 
between two wheels, and its long shafts 
are never hitched to a horse. In the lit- 
tle kingdom of Japan, men pull the jin- 
rikishas through the streets. These men 
are very fleet-footed, and they run as if 
every journey were a race. 

They take you past houses with paper 
walls that can be slid back on sunny 
days. They carry you past push carts, 
the owners of which blow taffy into doll 
shapes or animal shapes, and let it 
harden before your eyes. There are 
other push carts carrying little ovens, 
which you may rent while you bake 
your own rice cakes. Then the jinrik- 
isha man carries you to a place where 
boys are flying kites. The kites are 
shaped like fish and are brightly colored. 
You go swaying down the street in your 
armchair on wheels, thinking it one of 
the quaintest carts you have seen. 
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Dolly’s Swing 


By FRANCES SIMMONS 


When I explain how simple and easy 
it is to make a doll swing just like the 
one that Mother has for Baby Brother, 
you will want to make for your dolls 
swings like the one shown here. 


B 


Make a 1-inch hem all along each nar- 
row end (A) of figure 1. If you are not 
able to have a selvedge all along one long 
side of figure 1, first turn a 14-inch hem 
all along one side, for the front. Make 
1-inch hems across the 
tops of figures 1 and 


18" 


Selve dge 


2 also. 
B in figure 2 is the 
center of the lower 
rounded edge. B in 
= 4 figure 1 is the center 


these two points to- 
gether, with the right 


Figure 1 


You will need heavy, unbleached mus- 
lin or cretonne, strong wire for the 
frame around the top of the swing, and 
heavy cord for the suspension strings. 
Cut one oblong piece of the muslin 18 
inches long and 714 inches wide (figure 
1). This will form the sides and the 
bottom of the swing. Cut two pieces 
71% inches square. Shape one piece like 
figure 2, by rounding off the lower cor- 
ners. This piece makes the back. Shape 
the other piece like figure 3. This is 
for the front of the swing. If you first 
make paper patterns of these pieces, you 
will find it easier to cut out your swing 
accurately. 


side of the pieces fac- 
ing each other. Sew 
them together along 
the edges from B up each side to the 
hem, which should be left free. 

Make a very small hem along the 
rounded edges of the front piece (figure 
3). Seam the A 
lower edge (C) - 
to C in figure 1. 1% 
Then place the 
sides of figure 3 
on the edges of 
figure 1 so that 
the lower edges 
of the 1-inch q 


hems ‘come to- 


gether. Stitch B 


of the back. Place. 
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the sides together, leaving the hems 
free, as before. 

The heavy wire for the frame should 
be 32 inches long. Slip the wire through 


A 


Figure 3 


the 1-inch hems that form the top edges 
of the four sides of the swing. Lap the 
wire 2 inches at the ends, and twist it to 
hold it securely. Now form the wire 


Figure 4 


into a square, making each side 714 
inches long. That leaves a small space 
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of uncovered wire at each corner. 

Cut four pieces of heavy cord, each 
24 inches long. Tie one to each corner 
of the wire. Tie the other ends together 
at the top. A single heavy cord may be 
tied to the knotted cord at the top, if 
extra length is desired. 


How Happiness Came to Jason 
(Continued from page 12) 


gold! His grandfather was saying 
strange things. 

“Is this worth braving the storm to 
possess?” his grandfather asked. Jason 
could only stare, speechlessly, at his 
grandfather. 

“It is all yours,” his grandfather went 
on to say, “but that is not all you are 
to have. All that I have is to be yours. 
I sent a message to each of my four 
grandsons to come to me at once. You 
were the only one brave enough to come 
through the storm. I want my property 
to remain the property of one who is 
brave. You are the brave one.” 

“But the others may come,” Jason 
said. 

“To be sure, they will arrive after a 
while. But they all waited for the 
storm to pass, before they started. My 
messengers tarried long enough to know 
what each grandson would do. Then 
each messenger hurried back to report 
to me.” 

His grandfather continued: “I am 
happy that I have one brave grandson.” 
Presently he asked Jason, “Are you 
happy?” 

“TI shall be very happy,” Jason an- 
swered, “if I may now have money to 
go away to get an education, so I can 
come back here and know how to do 
things right. But——” he paused. 

“Tell me,” the grandfather requested. 

“Grandfather, all your money cannot 
make me so happy as does the knowledge 
that I am not a coward,” Jason said. 
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Make Stilts and Be Tall 


By WILLIAM SIMMONS 


Should you like to be as tall as Dad, 
for a while? to walk around and see over 
fences and far into the distance? to take 
steps twice as long as you usually do? 
Then make yourself a pair of stilts. 

There are several different kinds of 
stilts. All of them are easy to make. 
One simple kind is made as follows: 

Obtain two pieces of 1-inch lumber 3 
inches wide and from 5 to 8 feet long, 
according to your height, for uprights. 
Make a handle at one end of each pole 
by whittling one end smooth and small 
enough for your hand to grasp easily. 

Cut two 3-inch blocks of 2 by 4-inch 
lumber. Out of these blocks make two 
foot rests. 

For those who are just beginning to 
learn to walk on stilts, it is best to 
place the foot rests close to the ground. 
Mark a point on each upright about one 
foot from the lower end. Fasten the 
foot rests to the uprights at those 
points, using two 24-inch screws for 
this purpose, as it is difficult to nail the 
foot rests securely enough to hold the 
weight of the body. 

Use pieces of leather straps ten inches 
long for the stirrups. Nail one end of 
each strap to the outer edge of a foot 
rest. Nail the other end of the strap 
to the upright, at a point about six 
inches above the foot rest. 

To mount the stilts, either lean 
against a building or take off from a 
fence or platform. Put the feet on the 
foot rests, grasp the handles firmly, bal- 


ance the body, and step out. Take it 
slowly until your hands and feet work 
together well and you learn to maintain 
your balance. Soon you will be able to 
walk, then to run and jump on stilts. 
Many races and games can be played 
by a group of boys on stilts. 


Figure 1 


Master the first type of stilts thor- 
oughly before trying the second kind 
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shown here, because the second type is 
harder to use than the first type. 


A 


: 
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Figure 2 


For the second pair of stilts, use the 
same kind of material that you used to 
make the first pair, but place the foot 
rests at a height 2 feet or even 214 or 3 
feet from the lower end of the poles, ac- 
cording to your ability to balance your- 
self. No handles need be prepared. Cut 
off the uprights at a point 16 inches 
above the foot rests. Fasten straps at 
the tops of the poles, as shown in figure 
2. Place your feet in the stirrups, and 
strap your legs tightly to the uprights. 

This type of stilts gives the advantage 
of free use of the hands, but you cannot 
slip your feet free of the straps in case 
of a fall. Use a long pole for balancing 
and standing until you can walk easily 
without it. Do not try this type of 
stilts until you have mastered the first 
type. 


Table Blessing 
For home and love 
And all things true, 


I give my thanks, 
Dear Lord, to You. 
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Barbara’s Fairy 
Godmothers 


(Continued from page 17) 


never end; but at last the gong sounded. 
Betty called to Barbara as they reached 
the playground, but Barbara’s response 
was a wave of the hand and a hurried, 
“T’ll see you by and by.” She rushed 
down the street, up the stairs to the two 
rooms over a grocery store which were 
to be her home for the present. Iler 
mother had not yet come from work, 
so Barbara began placing knives, forks, 
and plates upon the table, impatiently 
running to the window every other min- 
ute. 

“Mother!” she exclaimed as Mrs. 
Comstock appeared, “I liked it; the girls 
were lovely to me. I was—well—kind 
of mad at first. I thought they were 
making fun of me, but they weren’t. 
But do you suppose I could take a little 
tuck in my skirt? And, Mother, none 
of the other girls wear long stockings, 
just little short socks; they can’t cost 
more than ten cents. I recited ‘Colum- 
bus,’ and they liked it. And oh, 
Mother, I’m going to be Cinderella in 
a parade, and the girls are going to be 
my fairy godmothers and dress me up; 
and I’m going to carry an umbrella if 
the sun shines; and the governor’s go- 
ing to be there, and some mice—boys 
dressed up like mice—are going to draw 
me in a chariot, only it isn’t a chariot. 
And it’s because I’ve got light hair and 
blue eyes, and because I’m little and the 
other girls aren’t.” 

With a happy smile on her face, Mrs. 
Comstock sat down by the table. “You 
aren’t going to be lonesome here? You’re 
going to be happy, aren’t you?” she 
questioned eagerly. 

“TI—lonesome!”’ exclaimed Barbara 
rapturously. “Why, Mother, I’ve got 
friends!” 
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DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 

We should like to publish a contribution from each one of you. To do this 
we cannot use a second story or verse from any reader, but we shall be happy to 
receive work from any of those who have not already sent us contributions. We 
cannot use anything that you have copied or that has been told you by another. 
We want only your own work. All readers of Wee Wisdom are delighted with the 
Young Authors’ Department, so please send us the best that you can think and 


write. 


THE EDITOR. 


The School Days 


By HARRIET HOSMER (7 years) 
Harrisville, N. Y. 


School days are jolly days, 

The jolliest of the year, 

With friends so true and courage too, 
And teachers kind and dear. 

The lessons that we learn 

Help us all to yearn 

To be wise and learned. 

So I am sure you will say, 

For children so gay, 

That our time is not wasted. 


Our Swallows 
By NATALIE HINTON (11 years) 
Island Pond, Vt. 


A pair of barn swallows built their 
nest.in our woodshed. They built their 
nest of mud and straw. We enjoyed 
watching them. The swallows did not 
like to have us watch them. They 
would fly around and scold us. 

After the nest was made, the mother 
bird laid four eggs. After a few weeks’ 
time there were four little birds in the 


nest. Then the mother and the father 
birds were kept busy feeding the little 
ones. 

After a while the little birds left their 
nest, one by one. They came back at 
night. Then all at once they were gone. 


Faith, Hope, and Charity 


By INA SKRIFVARS (13 years) 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
Sisters are they, 
Working together 
Day by day. 


Parting the clouds 

To let the sun shine through, 
They had helped me, 

Now let them help you. 


Have Faith, it brings Hope, 
And Hope brings Love; 
And Love is charity 
Sent from above! 


Open your heart-doors, 
Welcome them in. 

They are cleansing this world 
From thoughts of sin. 
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Causs, the Japanese Boy 
By ARTHUR MCKENZIE (11 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif.’ 


Once upon a time in Japan, there was 
a little Japanese boy nine years of age 
named Causs. He loved to play, but 
he had to work to help his widowed 
mother. 

One day in the summer when he was 
selling rice cakes, he saw a rich-looking 
Japanese man coming toward him. The 
man said: 

“Little boy, do you know where Causs 
lives?” 

“Yes sir,” the little boy answered, 
“IT am Causs.” 

“My little nephew!” exclaimed the 
man. 

Causs was very greatly astonished 
and did not know what to say. Finally, 
when he found his voice, he said: 

“Pardon me, sir, but I don’t believe 
I have an uncle.” 

“I am your uncle,” the man said, and 
he handed Causs some money. “Here, 
my nephew, take this to your mother, 
and tell her to come to my palace to- 
morrow.” 

Again Causs was very much aston- 
ished. When he collected his thoughts, 
he ran home to tell his mother. 

“Mother! Mother!” he said, talking 
as fast as he could. 

“My boy! my boy! 
ter?” she asked. 

“I was selling rice cakes today when 
a rich man came up and said, ‘Where 
does Causs live?’ I said I was Causs. 
Then the man said he was my uncle. 
Then he gave me this money, and said 
for you and me to come to his palace to- 
morrow. Shall we go?” 

“Yes,” his mother replied, “but I 
think the rich man is mistaken.” 

That night Causs could hardly sleep. 
When morning came he dressed very 
quickly. Soon they were at the rich 


What is the mat- 
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man’s home. When the man saw them, 
Causs’ mother said: 

“Surely, you are mistaken.” 

“Listen,” said the man, “while I tell 
you my story. When my brother and 
I were eleven years of age, we were 
separated and never saw each other 
afterward. We were the sons of the 
emperor, but our wicked uncle took the 
kingdom because our father was dead. 
Our uncle ordered that my brother be 
taken to the mountains and that I be 
sent to the sea. I thought my brother 
must have died when he was a boy, but 
just the other day I saw the shepherd 
who took care of him, and the shepherd 
said that my brother had a wife named 
Cherry Blossom and a son named Causs. 

“Now I have found you, and you shall 
live in my palace, and when I am no 
longer here, Causs shall be emperor.” 


The Evening Star 


By MARJORIE WARD (12 years) 
Boston, Mass. 


Out of my window at night, 

I see a bright little star. 

He’s waiting to see me go to sleep. 
His bright little eye a watch will keep, 
While a dear little bird 

On a tree close by, 

Sings me a beautiful lullaby. 


God’s Gifts 


By PHYLLIS TORRAINE AMON (12 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


Dear God, I want to thank You, 
For the lovely, lovely sky, 

And for the fleecy clouds 
That up above the world go by. 


I want to thank You, Father God, 
For the butterflies and bees, 

And for the little flowers 
That nod in fragrant summer breeze. 


( 
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The object of our Good Words Booster club is to radiate sunshine to 
all the world. 

To help us to radiate sunshine, we have chosen for our motto, “I speak 
only good words.” 

We have a club pin. On the pin are engraved the three wise monkeys. 
These monkeys signify: “I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil.” The 
pin helps us to remember to keep our pledge. A club pin is given as a prize 
to each club member when he has sent in one subscription to Wee Wisdom, 
besides his own, and has written a letter to the secretary each month for 
four months. In his letters the member should tell the secretary how suc- 
cessfully he is keeping his pledge. 

If you prefer to purchase your pin, the price is twenty-five cents. 

If you are not a member, but should like to be, write to the secretary 
of the Good Words Booster Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., and ask for 
an application blank, or just tell her that you want to be a member. 

On the club pages, Wee Wisdom publishes letters from club members 
and from other readers. 

If you desire to have the members of the club pray with you that you 
may be healthy, that you may overcome some undesirable habit, that you may 
be successful in something that you are undertaking, or that you may make 
more friends, ask the secretary to put your name on the list of those who 
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desire prayers. 


If you want other readers to write to you, ask the secretary to put your 
name on the list of those who wish to correspond. 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

In the July number of Wee Wisdom 
we suggested that you form local Good 
Words Booster Clubs, .to help you keep 
up the practice of using good words dur- 
ing the summer months. We are hop- 
ing to have good reports from all those 
who followed our suggestion. 

The first week of September will find 
most of you back in school. Each school 
day is an opportunity to learn new 
words; each school day gives you new 
opportunities to show your love for one 
another. It was said of Jesus that He 
“increased in wisdom and stature, and 
in favor with God and man.” During 
this school term you will grow in stat- 
ure. By being obedient and attentive 
to your teachers in recitation periods, 


industrious during study periods, un- 
selfish and harmonious during play 
periods, you will grow in wisdom, and 
in favor with God and men. 
This is a goal worth working for. Will 
you try it, Boosters? 
SECRETARY. 


We are glad that Hope likes Wee Wis- 
dom, and that she is learning to ask the 
Father for help. 

Dear Secretary: I think that Wee Wisdom 


‘ becomes more interesting each month. 


The Prayer of Faith has helped me very 
much. The other day my brother gave me 
twenty-five cents. I was plaving with it 
as I was coming home, and dropped it. I 
looked for it for some time, but could not 
find it. Then I knelt down and said The 
Prayer of Faith. When I opened my eyes, 
I was looking at the money.—Hope Turney. 
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We are sure that Eileen will get much 
joy in reading her Wee Wisdom. We al- 
ways appreciate the things we have 
earned. 

Dear Editor: I earned my $1.50 by selling 
kodak pictures. I am going to keep saving 
my money, so that I can continue to take 
Wee Wisdom. I take pictures with my 
kodak and sell them at school. So far I 
have earned $2.31.—Fileen Dierdorft. 

Lyle is another grateful member. Our 
club is glad to have Lyle’s name enrolled 
on its list. 

Dear Good Words Booster Club: I am 
glad I joined the club. I surely enjoy belong- 
ing to it. I can say The Prayer of Faith. 
—Lyle Day. 

God is good. We are sure that Bar- 
bara and Alice and Clifford are grateful 
for His help. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: My sister has been 
taking Wee Wisdom for a full year, and it 
has helped us a great deal. I have a lot of 
trouble with my teeth. Every time I feel a 
toothache coming, I say part of The Prayer 
of Faith. When our cat was lost for a few 
days, I prayed that he would come back. 
When I arrived home from school, he was at 
home.—Barbara McMullin. 


Dear Secretary: Tonight I was playing 
with my playmate and my dolly. We were 
dressing our dolls. I lost my scissors, and 
I said, “There is nothing lost in Spirit.” I 
found the scissors. 

We say The Prayer of Faith in our class 
at school now. One day the teacher asked 
the class if any one knew a prayer, and I 
told her The Prayer of Faith.—Alice Mer- 
rington. 

Dear Secretary: I am so glad that you 
helped me when I had the mumps. I was 
over them the second day and they did not 
come back again.—Clifford Still. 

We are glad that Annette was able to 
save her money to pay for her own Wee 
Wisdom. If we could talk with her, we 
probably would find that she learned a 
lesson in self-control while saving. 

Dear Unity: Please find inclosed $1.50 for 
my Wee Wisdom magazine. I have realized 
much good while saving the money, and I 
think Wee Wisdom gets better and better. 
—Annette Davis. 
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We hope that Sylvia will read, “How 
Happiness Came to Jason.” This story 
will help her to overcome fear. 

Dear Secretary: I enjoyed the last Wee 
Wisdom very much. I use The Prayer of 
Faith and believe that it is helping me. I 
think I am overcoming fear a little—Sylvia 
Noreide. 


Keep trying, Thomas. The hard tasks 
are the tests of a man’s metal. 

Dear Secretary: I am trying to say good 
words all the time. It is hard to say them 
all the time, but if I say bad words I think 
of the club, and try not to say them again. 
—Thomas McCullough. 


Joy was at peace because she trusted 
God to help her and her little friend. A 
long time ago Isaiah said: Thou wilt 
keep him in perfect peace, whose mind 
is stayed on thee; because he trusteth 
in thee. You will find the verse in 
Isaiah 26:3. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I want to tell you 
about something that happened at school. 
A girl in my room said that I stole some 
of her lunch, and she said that she was 
going to tell the principal after school. I 
went on playing on the acting bar on the 
playgrounds, and did not pay any attention 
to her. When the bell rang I went into 
the room and said The Prayer of Faith si- 
lently, and at two o’clock I went home. She 
has been nice to me ever since, and did not 
tell the principal anything. That was be- 
cause I have faith in Truth.—Joy Schaffer. 


We have two reasons for being glad 
that Agnes found her money. One rea- 
son is that it was hers to use, not to 
lose, and the other reason is that finding 
it will strengthen her faith in prayer. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I have taken Wee 
Wisdom for some time. I can hardly wait 
for my magazines to come. 

One day I lost my purse. It contained 
$1.15. I could not pay for my music lesson 
because I had lost the money. I kept saying 
The Prayer of Faith, and the next day I 
found the money. 

The Good Words Booster Club has helped 
me much since I have been a member. I 
use fewer ugly words than I did. One day 
I was sick. I said The Prayer of Faith, and 
I soon got well.—Agnes Nilson. 
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Edna is passing her good along by 
letting her friend read her Wee Wisdom. 

Dear Secretary: The more I read Wee 
Wisdom the better I like it. I took Wee 
Wisdom magazine to Valier, and there I 
let a little girl read it. She said that she 
liked it very much. I stayed out of school 
a month after Christmas. I thought that 
I might not pass, but I said The Prayer 
of Faith, and I got good marks on my re- 
port card.—Edna Miller. 

God gives us strength and endurance, 
as well as wisdom and understanding. 
Floyd is learning to work with the Fa- 
ther for success. 

Dear Booster Club: The other day we 
were having a high-jumping contest. Prizes 
were to be given to the best jumpers. Ev- 
erybody succeeded in jumping the lowest 
part, but when it came to the high part, it 
was doubtful who would win. 

Everybody had jumped except me, but 
nobody had succeeded. It was then my turn 
to jump. I said The Prayer of Faith si- 
lently, and I jumped without a bit of trou- 
ble. I was given the first prize and was 
very thankful.—Floyd Coyne. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 

Etta Lee Korsen: prayers; Jean Mc- 
Quate: to control temper and for mother’s 
health; Joan Cross: prayers for perfect 
eyesight; Bernice Wright: health for self 
and family; Evelyn Ruhe: prayers for heal- 
ing; Kathleen Ainsworth: prayers for help 
with lessons; Dorothy Mae Dixon: to be 
truthful; Kofie Midley: healing prayers; 
Myrtle Carey: prayers; Margaret Keyes: 
prayers for school work; Jane Frances 
Gillespie: health; Oscar L. Villasis: prayers 
for health, success, and happiness; Jeanne 
Hyde: to speak kindly and to be happy; 
John Lewis Yancey: prayers to be stronger; 
Margie, Clyde, and Sarah Yancey: prayers 
for our country; Jane Mason: prayers for 
arithmetic and prosperity for self and sis- 
ter; June Connell: prayers for father to 
find work and success for mother; Betty 
Kraft: prayers for school work and happi- 
ness; Simon Guidry: health and a good 
education; June Marie Eagon: prayers for 
self-control; Eva Lewis: prayers for mother 
and prosperity for her home town; Ferdi- 
nand Hand: prayers for health and 
strength. 
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READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Mary Constantine (13 years), Pauline 
Jubussen (11 years), Pauline Wilson (11 
years), Ella Miller (13 years), Mary Her- 
mansen (11 years), Olga Backoff (12 
years), Susie March (11 years), Emma 
Perez (13 years), Kenai, Alaska; Brenda 
Parsons (12 years), E. Rochester, N. H.; 
Dorothy Palewandrem (11 years), Wismar, 
Hampden Place, Wellawatte, Ceylon; Vir- 
ginia Elliott (13 years), 7629 Kingston 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Agnes Benedict (10 
years), Box 49, Cottonwood, S. D.; Edith 
Lucille McDonald (8 years), 2417 Hamp- 
shire St., Quincy, Ill; Norma D. Stites (11 
years), Coatesville, Mo.; Annabelle Fischer 
(16 years), 1107 Hoefgen Ave., San An- 
tonio, Tex.; Elise Stelter, 226 11th Ave., 
San Francisco, Calif.; Margaret Keyes (12 
years), Wagon Mound, N. M.; Jane Frances 
Gillespie (11 years), 638 N. 3rd St., Braw- 
ley, Calif.; Ida Elizabeth Cipriano, Box 33, 
Cedar Hill, Mt. Morris, N. Y.; Jane Mason, 
Route 3, Mt. Morris, N. Y.; Virginia Cun- 
nington (12 years), 1296 Iroquois Rd., 
South Euclid, Ohio; Adelaide Pattee (12 
years), 111 Crocket St., Seattle, Wash.; 
Thelma Cobb (12 years), Humeston, Iowa; 
Mae Agnew (14 years), 414 13th St. East, 
N. Vancouver, B. C., Canada; Helen J. Robie 
(13 years), Chester, N. H.; Jeanne Ger- 
main Hyde (9 years), 290 Center St., Con- 
neaut, Ohio; Evelyn Laatsch (14 years), 
1039 Walter Ave., Des Plaines, Ill.; Olive 
Lamb (14 years), 666 Campbell Ave., West 
Haven, Conn.; Betty Beale (10 years), 1915 
Addison Way, Eagle Rock, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Beatrice Hotchkiss, Box 586, Lake- 
view, Oregon; Jean Howe, Pacific, Mo.; 
Edith Turpin (13 years), May Landing, N. 
J.; Harriette Lee (16 years), 1447 E. 55th 
St., Chicago, Ill.; Mary E. Rawlinson (11 
years), Box 99, Crossville, Ill.; Gloria Edg- 
hill, Taubourg, Worthing, Barbados, B. W. 
I.; George E. Fuller, Route 1, Box 36, Alton, 
N. H.; Kathleen Wigton, 74 Beechknoll Rd., 
Forest Hills, Long Island, N. Y.; Miriam 
Warren Willyerd, Route 1, Box 92, Mena, 
Ark.; Jeane Marsh (10 years), 736 Atwood 
St., Longmont, Colo.; Lillian Williams, 708 
E. 5th St., Texarkana, Ark.; Gonzel Mare 
Smith, 855 Summit Ave., Springfield, Mo.; 
Harry B. Warner, Jr., 390 N. Prospect St., 
Hogerstown, Maine; Ellen Louise Lewis (9 
years), 1602 W. Market St., York, Pa. 
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SPIDER, WEBS 


By Vivian Yeiser Laramore 


I came to fragile bits of lace 

That made a fairyland of space. 
Between the yellow pumpkin vines, 
They hung on dewy silken lines; 
And high against an ember stem 

I saw a spider fasten them. 


With fairy folk a-drying clothes 
Between the yellow pumpkin rows, 
And so much beauty everywhere, 

I try to walk with tender care; 
And pray that I May never spoil 

A thing that costs another toil. 
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Kings and Queens 


LESSON 10, SEPTEMBER 7, 1930. 


The Bible lesson for today tells us the 
story of Josiah, the boy king. You will 
find the lesson in 2 Kings 22:1, 2, 8; 23: 
1-3, 21-25. 

Josiah was very young—only eight 
years old—when he was called to be 
king over Israel. But Josiah knew a 
secret, and that secret helped him to be 
a good king. The secret was this: that 
living a life is like working a problem 
in addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
or division. If one correctly follows the 
rules of mathematics he solves his prob- 
lem correctly. If one follows the rules 
of right living he lives a good life. 

In working arithmetic problems one 
adds one figure to another, subtracts 
one sum from another, multiplies one 
number by another, divides one numeral 
by another. In living a life a boy adds 
one kind, thoughtful act to another un- 
til he becomes known as one who is al- 
ways thoughtful of others. A girl mul- 
tiplies or increases the spirit of truth- 
fulness in herself by being truthful 
time after time. One subtracts the un- 
pleasant things from life by refusing to 
hold in mind the memory of unpleasant 
experiences. One divides by sharing 
one’s joy and happiness with others. 

Josiah has been called a noble young 
king. Keeping God’s laws of righteous 
living made him a successful king over 
Israel. 

Each person rules over a kingdom, 
the kingdom of his own heart. By fol- 
lowing the same rules that Josiah fol- 
lowed, you can become a noble young 
king or a gracious young queen. 


The following thought will help you: 


I am gracious, kind, and true in all 
that I do. 
¥ 


God Calls a Servant 


LESSON 11, SEPTEMBER 14, 1930. 


Jeremiah was one of God’s prophets. 
He is said to have been the healthiest, 
the strongest, the bravest, the grand- 
est man of Old Testament history. A 
part of his story is given in the lesson 
for today, which you will find in Jere- 
miah 1:4-10; 31:27-34. 

Very early in his life Jeremiah heard 
God call him to perform a special serv- 


‘ice. This is the story in Jeremiah’s own 


words: 

“Now the word of Jehovah came unto 
me, saying ...I have appointed thee a 
prophet unto the nations.” 

Jeremiah was like many people of to- 
day: the first thing he thought of was 
an excuse. He said to Jehovah: 

“T, Ah, Lord Jehovah! behold, I know 
not how to speak; for I am a child.” 

Jehovah answered him: 

“Say not, I am a child; for to whom- 
soever I shall send thee thou shalt go, 
and whatsoever I shall command thee 
thou shalt speak.” 

After Jeremiah had received the as- 
surance that Jehovah would help him 
and give him strength and courage, he 
was no longer timid. He relied upon 
God’s help. 

God calls in different ways those 
whom He would have serve Him. Some- 
times He comes to one in dreams, and 
sometimes He puts very strong thoughts 
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in the person’s mind. The idea, or 
thought, is so strong and impelling that 
the person to whom it comes knows that 
it is God’s mind speaking in his mind, 
and that he must obey. 

God speaks in the mind of each and 
every person. If we would hear His 
voice we must keep our minds open to 
His mind; we must listen for His voice 
speaking in our minds, telling us to be 
healthy and strong and brave and true. 
We must not excuse ourselves because 
we feel young and inexperienced and in- 
capable. God’s answer to Jeremiah’s 
excuse is His answer to our excuses. 

The following 
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he suffers the hardships brought about 
by trying to get through fences, to ford 
streams, and to walk over rough ground. 
Jonah learned that he must be obedi- 
ent, and he finally went to Nineveh and 
gave God’s message to the people there. 
They saw that they had disobeyed God’s 
law of right living, and they were sorry. 
They immediately began to try to live 
better lives. God is always merciful 
and loving. Because the people of Nin- 
eveh changed their ways, the trouble 
that Jonah warned them of did not come 

upon them. 
Jonah was not merciful and loving 
as God is. Jonah 


thought will help us 
to obey God’s voice: 

I do what God 
wants me to do; I 
say what He wants 
me to say. 


Mercy 


LESSON 12, SEPTEM- 
BER 21, 1930. 


Jonah was a dis- 
obedient prophet. 
When God first 


had said that trou- 
ble would come to 
Nineveh, and he 
disappointed 
when it did not 
come. He went out 
into the desert and 
wished that he 
might die. God, in 
His loving mercy, 
caused a gourd vine 
to grow up to shade 
Jonah’s head. Still 
Jonah was rebelli- 
ous. So God caused 


called him to go to 
Nineveh and warn 
the people there that great trouble would 
overtake them unless they mended their 
evil ways, Jonah ran away and refused 
to go. For this act of disobedience Jonah 
suffered many hardships. Read the 
story in Jonah 3:1-5, 10; 4:1-11. 

Jonah suffered, not because God was 
angry, but because he had broken the 
law. 

God’s laws are established to help us 
to live happy, healthy, successful lives. 
Disobedience to law always brings suf- 
fering. The law of travel is that one 
shall keep on the road. If a person be- 
comes rebellious and leaves the road, 


Jonah sitting under the gourd vine. 


a worm to cut the 
vine’s roots, and He 
let the hot sun wither the vine. Then 
God spoke to Jonah and tried to show 
him that God’s love and mercy are never 
withheld when it becomes clear to a per- 
son, or to a group of persons, that think- 
ing wrong thoughts and living evil lives 
bring trouble and misfortune. 

The following thought will help you: 

I forgive others as God forgives me. 


God’s Great Children 


LESSON 13, SEPTEMBER 28, 1930. 


The lessons for this quarter have 
given us the stories of the lives of great 
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men and women. Men and women be- 
come great because they express in an 
unusual degree the qualities of God. 
Some of these qualities are love, faith, 
courage, generosity, bravery, strength, 
modesty, and loyalty. 

Abraham had faith. 

Moses had courage. 

Deborah was another courageous per- 
son who had true wisdom. 

Ruth taught us unselfish service. 

Hannah taught us to keep our prom- 
ises. 

Saul’s story showed us the result of 
disobedience. 

Jonathan and David taught us the 
meaning of unselfish love. 

Amos taught us obedience to God’s 
voice. 
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Josiah taught us that great men and 
women lay the foundations for their 
great work when they are boys and 
girls. 

Jeremiah taught us to be obedient to 


. God, even when that obedience takes us 


over difficult roads. 

- Jonah showed us the result of dis- 
obedience, and also the never failing 
love of God. 

If you build the qualities of love, 
faith, courage, generosity, bravery, 
strength, modesty, and loyalty into your 
life, you belong to God’s band of great 
children. The following thought will 
help you to build a great life: 

I love all things beautiful and true 
and kind. I express these qualities in 
my life. 


The Prayer of Faith 


Wee Wisdom readers who wish to help 
others can do so by saying this prayer for 
them. 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my 
wa 

Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 

Through Christ, the Truth that is in 
me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick ; 

God is my strength, unfailing, 
quick ; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are 
here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Time 


HERE reigned a good and beautiful queen. One day the queen called 

her courtiers before her and announced that she was going to invite 
all the maidens of the land to the castle, and to the maiden who should 
prove to be the most worthy she would give a wonderful gift. 


The queen’s heralds went far and wide over the country to give every 
maiden the queen’s invitation, and to proclaim that each maiden must 


wear a crown made of twelve of the most beautiful roses that she could 
find. 


There was much excitement in the land as every maiden was desirous 
of going to the castle and each wanted to be worthy of the queen’s gift. 
Thelma, a little peasant girl, who lived with her mother, began to pre- 
pare for her visit to the castle. She looked into her heart to see how 
she might prove herself worthy of the queen’s gift. She toiled in her 
rose garden so that her rose crown might be the prettiest. 


The story of what 
the gueen’s gift was, 
and of how Thelma 
won it, is found in 
Love’s Roses, one of 
Unity School’s books 
for boys and girls. It 
is a story that you 
will enjoy reading. 
Love’s Roses is bound 
in heavy, durable 
paper; the type is 
large and easy to 
read, and there are 
many sketches 
throughout the book. 
We will mail your 
copy of Love’s Roses 
as soon as we receive 
your order. The price 
is 25 cents. 
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Cross Word Bird and Animal Puzzle 


VERTICAL 


1. An animal that 
can sit as still as a 
mouse when it wishes 
not to be seen. It lives 
in thickets where Reddy 
Fox does not go. When 
undisturbed it travels 
in short hops, but when 
in flight, by long leaps. 


2. A bird that is a 
native of America and 
was once entirely wild. 
It is now chiefly a resi- 
dent of barnyards. 


8. This bird is a 
cousin to the chicken, 
and it lives on the 
ground, where it 
scratches for its food. 
It whistles its name in 
two notes, and, when 
disturbed rises from the 
ground with a rushing 
whir of its wings. 
These birds live in cov- 
eys. 


4. An animal that 
lives in trees and lays 
up a store of nuts for 
winter use. 


5. The month of the 
year in which school 
opens, and boys and 
girls become as busy as 
animal in column 


6. A large, wild bird 
of brilliantly colored 
plumage. This bird is 
related to domestic 
fowls. It is a native 
of Asia, but lives in 
many other countries 
also, and is to be found 
in many parks and 
ZOOS. 


HORIZONTAL 


7. One of the four 
seasons. 


By K. GORDON IRWIN 
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Answer to last month’s puzzle is on page 38. 
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Ree- Ca use 


“Wouldn’t you just know that Red 
would have to stay in on a nice after- 
noon like this?” said Coralee as the gang 
started home from school. 

“What did Miss Morgan keep him in 
for?” asked Cousin Bob. 

“I don’t know,” Coralee answered. 
“She just said, ‘Henry, I want to speak 
with you after school is dismissed.’ ” 

“Oh, I suppose he has been whisper- 
ing again,” said Kegs in disgust. “I 
thought he’d cut that out when she put 
him in the front seat, but I guess he’d 
pop if he couldn’t talk.” 

“He knew we wanted to go over to the 
walnut grove to see if 
there are going to be 
any nuts this year,” 
said Chink. 

“We ought to go 
without him.” Cora- 
lee was cross. 

“Oh, let’s wait in 
David 
urged. 

“He'll be along 
soon,” Andy added. 

“We can hide when 
we hear him coming, 
and he’ll think we’ve 
gone and left him,” 
suggested Kegs. 


But Red turned into the lane before was thoroughly angry now. 


He got up suddenly, knocking the 
chair over. 


to the big gate when Chink saw him. 

“Jigger! Here comes Red,” he said, 
and started for the door. 

“He'll see us if we go out that way,” 
cautioned David. “We'll have to crawl 
out the back window.” 

The Spartans climbed out one by one 
and crouched close to the wall under 
the window. That is, all of them except 
Kegs. By the time Kegs’ turn came, Red 
was calling from the well house. Coralee 
stuck her head through the window. 

“Get behind the stove, Kegs,” she 
whispered, and bobbed out again. Kegs 
took her advice just in time. 

“Hey, Gang!’’ 
called Red. ‘Where 
is everybody?” He 
came in and threw 
himself dejectedly on 


a chair. “They’ve 
gone over to the 
grove, I’ll bet,” he 
said aloud. ‘“They’re 


a fine bunch, not to 
wait for a fellow.” 
He got up suddenly, 
knocking the chair 
over. “I suppose 
they think I’ll come 
on after them. Well, 
I’ll show them.” Red 
“I’m going 


the gang expected him. He was almost home, and before I go I’ve a good mind 


CORNER 
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to tear down that shelf we put up last 
Saturday. The boards in it are mine. 
I wonder how they’d like that?” Red 
had just kicked viciously at a table leg 
when Bige bounded into the room and 
jumped up to greet him. 

“Hello, Bige!” Red reached down to 
scratch the dog’s ears. “Why didn’t you 
go with the gang? Did they leave you 
behind too? They’re a bunch of bums. 
You come on and go home with me.” 

But Bige had made a discovery. Rush- 
ing around behind the stove, he began 
barking with joy. Kegs burst into 
laughter and got to his feet. 

“We're bums, are we? Come on, gang, 
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Kegs had a hard time, even with Andy’s 
help. 


let’s mob him.” Kegs started after Red. 

The Spartans roared as they recalled 
Red’s outburst. 

“Were you really going to tear down 
the shelf, Red?’’ Coralee asked. 

Red grinned foolishly. 

“Of course not. I just lost my tem- 
per.” 

“Well, we’re all here. Let’s go,” said 
David. 

“Red, why did you have to stay in?” 
Kegs asked him as they walked down the 
road. 

“I didn’t have to, but Miss Morgan 
has been tracing our gelealogy and———” 

“Your what?” Chink interrupted. 

“Our gelealogy,” repeated Red. “Don’t 
you even know what that is?” 

“Never heard of one,” confessed 
Chink. 

“IT didn’t know you folks had one, © 
Red. What does it look like?” asked © 
Kegs. 
“And when did you lose it?” added — 
Cousin Bob. 

“Everybody has one,” Red explained. © 
“It’s a family tree, you know. All about 
your great-great-great-grandparents.” 

“You mean genealogy,” said David. 
“It’s a book. We have one about the 
Harris family.” 

“Yes, that’s it, and Miss Morgan 
found a book about us. One of my great- 
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great-grandfathers was a rich land 
owner in England, but he liked gypsy 
life best. He was friends with a gypsy 
king, and every year he would join the 
gypsy band and camp out. Miss Mor- 
gan says he wrote a book about differ- 
ent kinds of trees. Boy! Wouldn’t it 
be great to know a gypsy king?” 

“T’ll say!” agreed Chink. 

“IT wouldn’t mind knowing about 
trees, either,” said David. “There are 
a lot of them around here that I can’t 
name.” 

“Well those,” said Red, pointing to- 
ward the grove in front of them, “are 
walnuts.” 

The walnut trees in the grove were 
fine and straight and tall. 

“Walking between these rows of trees 
seems like walking down the aisle in 
church,” said Coralee. “It is so cool and 
quiet. See that squirrel up there; I’ll 
bet he knows we are looking over the 
nut crop.” 

“It looks plentiful from here,” said 
Chink. 

“That means fun for 
us around the stove in 
the Roost on cold nights 
this winter,” Cousin Bob 
reminded them. 

“And lots of nuts for 
Coralee to into 
candy,’’ and Kegs 
smacked his lips. 

“T’m going to climb up 
and see how they look up 
there,” said Red. 

“Wait, and give 
you a back up,” Chink 
called. “The branches 
are high.” 

“T can do it by myself 
if I take a _ running 
start.” Red started run- 
ning as he spoke and 
jumped to clasp the tree 
high on the trunk, but 
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slipped quickly back to the ground. 

“It’s too big around to get a good 
hold,” said Cousin Bob. 

“T’ll do it this time,” said Red, and 
he did. 

When he had swung himself trium- 
phantly up on the lowest branch, he 
smiled down at them. 

“That’s what comes of having a great- 
great-great-grandfather who knew all 
about trees,” he said. 

Chink helped David up, and then 
Coralee wanted to try. 

“You'd better stay down, Coralee,” 
Red called to her from the upper 
branches. 

“Say, I’m your cousin so I guess that 
great-great-great-grandfather belongs 
to me too.” 

“All right,” laughed Red. 
up, Andy.” 

Kegs had a hard time, even with 
Andy’s help. 

“How are you going to get up?” he 
asked Andy, as he sat panting on the 
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lowest branch of the walnut tree. 

“I don’t know how much my grand- 
fathers knew about trees, but I know 
enough to get up there,” and Andy 
stepped back and ran for it. Up he 
went, and Kegs made room for him. 

“T guess my grandparents never lived 
in trees,” and Kegs grinned up at Red. 

“They did all right. You’ve lost the 
knack, that’s all.” 

“Look at the walnuts!” exclaimed 
David. 

“There will be plenty for the squirrels 
this year,” said Coralee. 

“And for the Spartans,” Andy added. 

Red was the last one down and, as he 
neared the ground, he jumped. He lost 
his footing and sat down hard. He 
started to laugh—then got up quickly 
and began to rub his hip. 

“What’s the matter, Red?” inquired 
Coralee. 

“Help me find some mud.” Red was 
hopping frantically in circles. “I must 
have sat on a bee.” 

Kegs ran to the creek for some mud. 
“Maybe this happened,” he laughed as 
Red followed him, ‘“bee-cause your 
great-great-great-grandfather didn’t 
know enough about bees.” 
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Handy Way 
To Subscribe 


OR those of you who occasionally 

take Wee Wisdom home or give it 
to a little friend—why not fill out the 
coupon below and mail it to us today? 
Wee Wisdom, through its stories, 
poems, illustrations, and things to be 
made, helps children to build character 
and to develop into outstanding men 
and women. 


By filling out the coupon, you may 
have your little one placed on the 
regular Wee Wisdom subscription list. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 

Surely, send Wee Wisdom reg- 
ularly. Inclosed find $1.50. 
Please enter a year’s subscrip- 
tion for 
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THE 
BOY 


By 
Ww: COOK 


it = 
Il am a lit - tle Eng-lish boy, Of eight years old, or nine. I 
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like to go to school eachday, In snow or rain or shine. And, 


Solemnly 
3— t t t 
too, I go to church and sing: “God save our gra-cious King, Long live our 
— 


Ly) | 
no - ble King, God save the King.” And then we go _ home. 
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By ALICE M. HERSHEY 


Betty Ann and Daddy and 
Mother lived in a little brown 
house. There were no shade 
trees near, but at one side of 
the tiny house were several big 
clumps of willows, which grew 
in a bit of marshy ground. 
Betty Ann called the willows 
Bird Town, because so a 


kinds of birds lived there. In 
summer there were blackbirds, 
bluebirds, orioles, robins, 
thrushes, and wild canaries. 
Many other birds visited the 
willows for a few days in the 
very warmest weather. And 
how those birds would sing 
from the first peep of dawn till 
Mister Night would come 
along and put the world to 
sleep. 

Mother could look from the 
broad kitchen window and see 
the gay frolicking of the birds 
while she worked. Betty Ann 


was not very tall, so she would 
climb upon the workbench and — 
spend many a pleasant hour 


watching them. 

One day Betty saw three 
bluebirds perch on the clothes- 
line at the same time, and when 
a little puff of wind set the line 
to swaying, Betty Ann grew 
excited. But she knew that the 
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Betty Ann loved to scatter crumbs. 


crumbs 


} only once in a while. 
} the days were very warm the 
} birds often looked wilted and 
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birds were easily frightened, 
so instead of crying out in her 
delight at the pretty sight, she 
said very quietly, ‘‘Look, 
Mother, at the bluebirds tak- 
ing a swing.’? When Mother 
looked, Father Wind had 
taken a hand and was pushing 
the bluebirds back and forth 
with strong gusts, and they 
were caroling sweetly as they 
clung tightly to the line. 
Betty Ann loved to scatter 
for her feathered 
friends every morning, and oh, 
how those birds did enjoy eat- 
ing them! When Daddy 
sprinkled the flowers and the 


1 grass he often left the spray on 


for a while, and several birds 
at a time would slip under it, 


j rumpling up their feathers, 


and then fly to a neighboring 
fence and sit in the sun till 
their bright coats were dry. 
Of course the spray was on 
When 


thirsty, and their feathers 


drooped. 


Daddy was watching them 
one day, when he thought a 
heautiful thought. 

‘‘T have a love thought for 
the birds,”’ he said. 
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Three Bluebirds perched on the clothesline. 


tell me your love 
thought for the birds, Daddy !”’ 
eried Betty Ann. 

‘*We’ll build them a cement 
bath tub! It will hold fresh 
water all the time, so that they 
can hop in, have a drink, and 
clean up any time they want 
to,’’ replied Daddy. 

‘*We really owe that to the 
birds, don’t we, Daddy?’’ 
spoke up.Mother. ‘‘ Just think 
of all the delightful free con- 
certs they have given us.”’ 

Betty Ann clapped her 


hands again for joy. ‘Oh, 
Daddy,’’ she said happily, 
‘that’s the loveliest love 


thought, and I’m so glad you 
thought it!’’ 
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ByrALAN GRAV GAOCMPBELL 


I wish that I might be a bird, 
Aflying through the air! 

I'd let my caroling be heard 
By people everywhere. 

I'd sing a song both glad and gay, 


From break of morn till close of day. 


I wish that I might be a flower, 
Ablooming on the grass! 

JS I'd waft my fragrance every hour 
To people, as they pass. 

I'd make this world a lovely place 

By smiling with my flower face. 


Of course I'm not a flower or bird: 
I'm just a child, and small! 

But I can let my song be heard, 
And smile on one and all; 

And I can make this world more fair, 

By shedding sweetness everywhere. 
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If you follow the little 
stream that trickles down the 
hillside, you will come to the 
tree where the robins have 
their nest, and there you will 
find a little bridge. If you 
cross the bridge, you will find 
the little path where the violets 


grow. And if you follow that | 
little path, you will come to Al- | 
phabet Land. That is where 4 


all the letters come from. 
Right in the middle of Al- 
phabet Land there is a funny 
little house with crooked, red 
chimney pots and _ colored 
glass windows. Pink roses 


grow all around it. 


He is the person who makes new letters 
and repairs old ones. 


This funny little house be- 
longs to the little man who is 


“Hi! Come up here,” he 


King of the Alphabets. He is 
the person who makes all the 
new letters and repairs all the 
old ones that have worn out or © 
have been broken. 

He makes big letters and lit- 


tle letters. As soon as they 
are made, he sends them out 


into the world to make them- | 


selves useful to people. 


There is a pretty little gate- _ 
way leading into the garden © 
around the king’s house. The © 


gates are always open so that 
the letters may come and go. 


. On each side of the little gate- 


way is a gatepost. The gate- 
post is quite flat on top. Very 
often the letters, on their way 
out, jump up there to rest or 
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to decide what to do or where 
to go. 

One morning there was a let- 
ter - sitting on the gatepost all 
alone. He had just been made. 
He didn’t know what to do or 
where to go, so when he saw 


another letter coming he 
waved to it. 
‘“Hi! Come up here,’”’ he 


said. ‘‘Come up here and tell 
me what to do.”’ 

The other letter, which was 
aletter \’, looked up at him and 
said : 

right, I’ll come up for 
And up he 
jumped. 

‘*What shall we do?’’ asked 
there any- 


‘‘Well,’’ said the letter ©, 
“there isn’t much we can do 
by ourselves, but I see a letter 


W coming down the path. Let’s 
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“We go together 


ask him to jump up here with 
us, and then we can do some- 


thing.”’ 

So when the letter \\ passed, 
they both shouted: 

‘*Hi, Mr. \\, come up here 


and help us do something.”’ 

The letter laughed a 
funny little laugh, and said: 

‘*T think I shall. We go to- 
gether nicely.”’ 

So the \\ jumped up beside 
the Then there were the 
letter ‘ and the letter ‘) and 
the letter \\, just like that. 
And then they all laughed and 
began saying: ‘‘Moo! Moo! 
Moo—oo—oo!”’ as loudly as 
they could at all the other let- 
ters that passed by. 

Get your pencil and your 
tablet and write down the let- 
ters‘ and‘) and ‘\\. Now you 
know why these letters said, 
‘“Moo! Moo! Moo!”’ 
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THE YOUNG 
“ARTISTS PAGE 
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MUM 


Mie 


Tom, he was the piper’s son, 

He learned to play when he was young, 
But all the tune that he could play 

Was “Over the hills and far away.” 


Color the sky, blue; the grass and 
trees, green; the flowers, pink, yellow, 


and lavender. Color the girl’s dress and 
hat lavender; the little boy’s suit, yel- 
low; the houses, cream with bright red 
roofs; Tom’s cap and coat, red; his pipe 
and shoes, yellow; and his hose, red with 
yellow stripes. 
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CBits of Interest 


for 


CMother and Daddy 


Unity’s greeting cards for 
Christmas, 1930, are now ready. 
The cards, which are all new, 
come in box assortments, 15 
cards in each box. The senti- 
ments were written by Unity 
workers. Place your order for 
cards now, and get this Christ- 
mas detail off your. mind. $1 
a box. 


Lowell Fillmore, author of the 
book Remember, received a letter 
recently from a school teacher in 
Mexico. She stated that her 
classes in translation were using 
Remember as the basis of their 
study. Remember states the 
principles of Christ’s teachings 
in their relation to everyday in- 
cidents. You will be helped by 
reading Remember. Price, $1. 


Unity’s newest book, Creed of 
the Dauntless, is Frank B. Whit- 
ney’s first book. Mr. Whitney is 
the editor of Unity Daily Word. 
You will enjoy reading Creed of 
the Dauntless because it will in- 
spire you to meet your everyday 
problems with a smile. Bound in 
dark green cloth, Creed of the 
Dauntless is priced at $1. 


Do you have difficulties in 
cooking for vour family? Per- 
haps the children will not eat 
this and your husband doesn’t 
care for that, hence you are con- 
stantly debating with yourself 
just what to cook that will be 


nourishing and, at the same 
time, appetizing to every mem- 
ber of your family. Unity’s new 
vegetarian cook book contains 
many recipes that you will find 
different and palatable. This 
cook book, which is entitled, The 
Science of Food and Cookery, 
comes in an attractive, green 
washable cloth binding, and is 
priced at $2.50. 


If you would like to have help 
in teaching the Bible lessons to 
your little ones, you will find that 
help in Unity’s Sunday School 
Leaflet. This little four-page 
paper is issued every week. It 
contains the International Sun- 
day School lesson and an original 
story to illustrate the meaning 
of the lesson. It is written in 
language that children easily un- 
derstand. The subscription price 
is $1 a year. 


Unity’s Metaphysical Bible 
Dictionary is now ready for pub- 
lication. In order to meet the ex- 
penses of printing it, we must . 
have 1,000 orders in advance. As 
a special offer this 1,000 edition 
will feature a de luxe binding 
and the autograph of Charles 
Fillmore. The price of the dic- 
tionary will be $10. This offer 
will not be repeated. Send in 
your order now with your remit- 
tance. If, for any reason, we 
should not publish this book, 
your remittance will be returned 
to you by January 1, 1931. 
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I will think of truth 
And of kindliness. 
I will speak of love 


And my thoughts will bless, 


On the clean white page 
Of my mind [’ll write 
All the thoughts Tecan 
\ That are fine and bright. 


I will close the book 

Of my mind at night. 
_ With a prayer of faith 
% I will lock it tight. 
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